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FRENCH ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In billions of 1980 ' Dollars unless otherwise indicated) 


Income, Production, 
Employment 


Gross domestic product 
GDP at constant (1970) prices 
Per capita GDP (Dollars) 
Per capita GDP at constant 
(1970) prices 
Gross capital formation of which 
- Business 
- Housing? 
Gross capital formation at 
constant (1970) prices of which 
- Business 
- Housing? 
Disposable income 
Disposable income per capita 
Industrial production®(1970=100) 
Labor productivity* (% change) 
Unemployment rate 
Labor force (Millions) 
Hourly wage index (% change) 


Money and prices 

Money supply (M2R) 

Domestic government bond yields® 
Wholesale prices (1962=100)® 
Retail prices (1980=100) 


Trade and Balance of payments 
Exports FOB 


Imports FOB’ 
B/P current account balance 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
U.S. share of French imports 
(C.1.t.3* 
U.S. share of French exports 
(F.0.B.)° 
U.S. direct investment in 
France (Year end)® 
French direct investment in 
the U.S. (year end)® 
Unit value (Imports, % change)'° 
Unit value (Exports, % change)'° 
Volume of imports (% change)'° 
Volume of exports (% change)'° 
Average Franc-$ rate (in 
francs per $) 


1981 


7-5 
264.9 
13,630 


4,908 
157.3 
88.2 
40.4 


56.7 
32.7 
13.2 
561.4 
10,402 
130 
1.8 
7.8 
23.0 
16.3 
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1982 


843.8 
270.2 
15,563 


4,983 
173.2 
97.1 
42.2 


56.0 
32.5 
12.2 
639.3 
11,791 
128 
4.4 
8.8 
23.4 
12.6 
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1984 


1,023 
278 
18 ,618e 


5,060 
193.8 
NA 
NA 


54.7 

NA 

NA 

754.2 
13,725e 

131 

NA 
10.5e 
23.6e 
6.0p 





FOOTNOTES 


1 


In order to assure comparability, franc figures for GDP, 
investment, money supply and trade for all years have been 
converted into dollars at 4.226F per dollar (1980 average rate). 
Figures for the B/P current account balance have been converted 
from francs into dollars at the rates prevailing during the 
period in question. All figures are annual figures or averages 
unless otherwise specified. 


These data refer only to investment in housing by households and 
represent more than 80 percent of total housing investment. 


Excluding construction 
Labor productivity outside farm and financial sectors 
Long-term issues 


Estimate of the aggregate wholesale price index, which is no more 
published 


Based on French customs statistics 


Gold valued at 42.20 $ per ounce - excludes changes due to 
changes in French valuation rates (every 6 months) and to swaps 


with the European Fund for Monetary Cooperation (FECOM) (every 3 
months). 


Expressed in current dollars billions 


Percent calculated on an annual basis, for the last data 
available (e.g., October 1984/October 1983) 


NA = Not Applicable/Not Available 
e = preliminary estimate 


p = official forecast 





lhe 
HIGHLIGHTS 


France's economic stabilization policy has shown some tangible 
results. 


During this period, France's trade and current account deficits 
have fallen sharply; inflation has declined; the financial 
condition of industrial firms has begun to improve; and 
industrial investment is picking up. 


The Mitterrand government has reaffirmed its intentions of 
maintaining its policy of economic rigor, despite the economic 
slowdown which has accompanied these austerity measures. 


Industrial policy, while remaining a top priority, has not been 
precisely articulated. France is caught between supporting mature 
industries in trouble and the need to stimulate sectors with 
growth potential. 


France continues to encourage foreign investment and during the 
past three years has streamlined review and screening procedures, 
and enhanced financial incentives. 


In spite of protectionist pressures, France can be expected to 
remain a supporter of GATT. 


U.S. exports to France have been hurt by a strong dollar, but 
many opportunities remain, especially in high technology 
products. The United States continues to be one of France's 
largest suppliers of goods. 





ECONOMIC TRENDS 


1985 could mark an important transition for the French economy: 
Inflation in France should drop to, or near, the average of major 
OECD countries; trade and current account equilibrium should be 
re-established; an upturn in industrial investment should begin to 
create conditions for improved industrial competitiveness and future 
economic growth. This is not to say, however, that 1985 will be a 
year without risks for the French economy. France's economic 
condition is fragile, and there are important things that could go 
wrong. Further progress against inflation might stall; export growth 
might be weaker than expected; planned investment in key sectors has 
turned out weaker than first expected and might be deferred longer. 
France will have to live with slow economic growth and rely on faster 
economic activity abroad to pull the French economy along. 


French economic policymakers do not appear inclined to jeopardize the 
successes already achieved by the economic stabilization policy set 
in place in June 1982 and re-inforced in March 1983. A moderate 
incomes policy and, in key sectors, a strict price policy should 
continue. The basic objectives of this policy are to lower 
inflation, to eliminate the trade and current account deficits, and 
ultimately to transform the burdensome structure and lagging 
international competitiveness of French industry. To accomplish 
these aims, the French authorities adopted measures to reduce 
internal consumption and transfer resources from consumption to 
investment. 


On certain of the basic objectives, substantial progress has been 
made. Consumption has been restrained; households' disposable 
income has declined two years in a row, by an annual average of minus 
0.6 percent in 1983 and minus 0.2 percent in 1984. The 1983 decline 
was the first since 1945. Year-over-year, the downturn in 1984 is 
more pronounced: 1.2 percent decline in disposable income in 1984, 
according to official estimates. Meanwhile, the rate of inflation 
has decreased substantially, from a yearly rate of 9.3 percent in 
1983 to an official rate of 6.7 percent in 1984. France's trade 
deficit has narrowed further from FF 63 billion in 1983 to an 
officially estimated FF 40 billion in 1984. The trade deficit 
figures include France's overseas departments and territories, which 
are traditionally in deficit. The official trade deficit figure for 
1984, not counting the overseas departments and territories, is FF 
19.8 billion. 


However, as might be expected under classic austerity measures, these 
positive results came at the expense of a slowdown in overal] 
economic activity. With economic growth low, unemployment has 
increased, investment has been deferred, and fiscal retrenchment has 
been felt throughout the French economy. Prospects for real economic 
growth now depend primarily on expansion in France's net exports. In 
turn, getting a net positive contribution to French economic growth 
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from exports depends mainly on growth in demand among France's major 
trading partners. For the near-term, the gap in growth rates between 
France and its partners should promote growth in France's net 
exports, although the inflation gap -- though narrowing steadily -- 
between France and its partners (in particular, Germany) will weigh 
on the price competitiveness of French goods. 


GNP Growth: 


The latest available official statistics on the development of French 
demand and production are provisional figures for the third quarter 
of 1984. After rising marginally in 1983, consumer demand has 
flattened out in 1984. After picking up markedly following the first 
quarter of 1983, industrial production has remained on a gradual 
uptrend through the first three quarters of 1984 and has now reached 
levels not seen since mid-1980. Official indicators of business . 
earnings have returned to levels not seen since before the first oil 
shock. Industrial investment has begun a slow recovery from a 
ten-year low in mid-1983, but the recovery has not spread to all 
manufacturing sectors. 


Within gross private domestic investment, this increase in industrial 
investment is outweighed by further declines in other sectors, 
particularly in residential investment. Government consumption on a 
national income accounts basis declined in a reduction of government 
outlays following the March 1983 devaluation and has shown little 
growth since. As a result of improved price competitiveness 
following the devaluation, France's exports grew rapidly in 1983; 
this growth continued into 1984, though at a slower pace. After 
declining in 1983 from 1982 levels, imports have increased only 
slowly in 1984 because French demand has been weak. The negative 
effect of net imports on GNP has therefore diminished. Accumulation 
of stocks has made a large positive contribution to GNP during 1984. 


Prices and Wages: 


Developments in prices and wages remain central to the direction 
France's economy will take in the near term. While there has been a 
significant reduction in inflationary pressures, improvement in 
France's inflation performance still lags behind that of its major 
trading partners. At the end of 1983, inflation was running at an 
annual rate of 9.3 percent; this result was above the government's 
official target of 8 percent. The yearly rate of inflation for 1984 
was 6.7 percent -- still above the government's initial target of 5 
percent, but a significant reduction. The government's official 
(i.e., budget) target for 1985 is to reduce the yearly inflation rate 
to 4.5 percent. 


The latest figures on wages indicate that growth in unemployment is 
reducing total hours worked, and therefore, that growth in total 
wages paid has not kept up with consumer price increases. The 
visible slowing of inflation, along with growth in unemployment, 
appears to have moderated wage demands; according to official 
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estimates, households have experienced a slight loss of salarial 
purchasing power in 1984. The government plans to hold real wage 
gains flat in the large and important public sector in 1985, after 
having taken a tough stance on public sector wage adjustments for 
1984. For the economy overall, total wages paid in 1985 will not 
grow at the rate of inflation, as total hours worked should decline 
further. 


Employment: 


Unemployment has increased steadily since the last quarter of 1983, 
most markedly during the first quarter of 1984, and is expected to 
increase further in 1985. The number of persons actively seeking 
employment remained essentially stable through the first three 
quarters of 1983, then began a renewed climb which continued into the 
third quarter of 1984. However, offers of employment have continued 
on a pronounced downtrend that started in early 1983. The decline in 
offers points toward a further net drop in employment for the economy 
as a whole. Official statistics point also to a stagnation in the 
growth of the active labor force. The growth in unemployment is one 
of the costs of the accumulated economic disequilibria that the 
government's economic stabilization program was set up to correct and 
will place the government under greater fiscal strain related to 
costs of transfer payments to the unemployed. 


Monetary Policy: 


In keeping with aims of the government's economic stabilization 
program, monetary growth has slowed markedly from the annual rate of 
11.3 percent registered in 1983, and which was well above the 
monetary authorities' 9 percent target. However, as of the end of 
the third quarter 1984, the money supply was growing at an annual 
rate of 5.9 percent, and it now appears that the 5.5 - 6.5 percent 
target range established for 1984 will be met. Credit granted by 
banks -- the main source of money creation -- has expanded more 
slowly than expected, and monetary financing of the French Treasury's 
debt has been reduced, as the availability of non-monetary sources of 
financing in the French economy has increased. 


A new reserve-based system of controlling money supply, effective 
January 1, 1985, is expected to exert real downward pressure on the 
growth in bank credit based on monetary resources. This new system 
should give the French monetary authorities the means to keep money 
growth within their 4 -.6 percent target range for 1985. The 
expansion of the bond market in 1985 should be enough to permit both 
the Treasury and the banks to expand their non-monetary resources 
rather than resort to increased monetary financing of their 
activities and will allow money growth to stay on-target. 





Balance of Payments: 


In 1985, the French economy will depend on good external 

performance. What will be most important to good performance, 
however, is that France's economic growth will remain lower than that 
of its major trading partners. This growth gap will work to limit 
French imports at a time when French exports should increase 
significantly. 


The March 1983 devaluation and the government's economic 

stabilization program contributed to a strong improvement in France's 
position on trade and current accounts in 1983. The improvement has 
continued in 1984, though more gradually than the government 
initially hoped. The deficit on trade account narrowed from FF 63 
billion in 1983 to an officially estimated FF 40 billion; the trade 
account is expected to be in balance before the end of 1985. The 
current account has returned from a deficit of FF 34 billion in 1983 
to near equilibrium in 1984, and is expected to be in surplus in 1985. 


Much of the current account improvement has occurred in the area of 
merchandise exports; the traditional French surplus on services has 
declined from 1983 to 1984 and is expected to decline further in 
1985, largely as a result of increasing net interest outflows on 
France's external debt. The trade balance improved in the third 
quarter of 1984 because of a record harvest in France and a 
spectacular increase in French agricultural exports. After 
increasing sharply in the first quarter, growth in exports of 
manufactured products has slowed - raising concerns about France's 
competitiveness. 


Outflows of long-term capital have dropped considerably in 1984. 

This decline is mainly the result of lower net outflows of commercial 
credits and other long-term private lending to non-residents. Given 
the reduction of the current account deficit and net long-term 

capital outflows, France's need to borrow externally has been reduced. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


France is the fourth largest Western industrial economy, with a GNP 
about one fourth that of the United States. Its output ranges from 
fine textiles and clothing through heavy industry such as steel, 
automobiles (the world's fourth largest manufacturer), high speed 
trains, to jet aircraft, both military and civil, and nuclear power 
plants. The Socialist Government of President Mitterrand remains 
generally committed to a free world trading system, although France 
has displayed some protectionist tendencies in seeking to promote its 
infant hi-tech industries (e.g. telecommunications). Free trade is 
also recognized as having its practical aspects since in a number of 
key sectors such as primary energy sources and electronics, France 
remains largely dependent on foreign sources for industrial products, 
technology and key raw materials. 
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The Mitterrand Government has also placed high expectations on 
expanded exports to help the French balance of payments and at the 
same time to incite French businesses to make new investments. Thanks 
to the continued strong dollar, French exports, particularly to the 
United States, continue to increase. However, the hoped for 
resultant increase in the level of domestic investments has remained 
extremely low. This reflects the general lack of optimism throughout 
the French business community that there will be a business upswing 
in the near future. 


Current French macroeconomic policies emphasize reduction of the 
foreign trade deficit and the inflation rate. This follows an 
abortive attempt to reflate the economy in 1981 and 1982 that was out 
of step with the economic policies of France's trading partners. 
These present policies entail slow growth of consumption and a 
continuing effort to shift resources into investment and exports. As 
a result economic improvement and growth prospects for the year 1985 
are mildly favorable but lower than those of the other major 
industrial economies. 


Prime Minister Fabius, formerly the Minister for Industry and 
Research, has moved toward a position of lessening government 
intervention in favor of letting free market forces act. He has 
refused government subsidies to one of France's most prestigious 
firms, Creusot Loire, thereby allowing it to go into bankruptcy and a 
subsequent dismantling. His government has also allowed layoffs in 


major sectors such as the automobile industry. 


Inflation has been reduced to around 7 percent (with some price 
controls). Although less than the targets set by the Mitterrand 
government for 1984 this reduction is at the price of rising 
unemployment, considered a necessary by-product of squeezing out 
inflation and realigning inefficient industrial sectors. Unemployment 
which is presently running at ten percent is predicted by INSEE (the 
French Statistical Agency) to climb another two percentage points in 
1985, bringing it up to 12 or 12.5 percent. 


One of the major reasons given for the increasing unemployment is the 
restrictive legislation governing the hiring and laying off of 
employees. Negotiations going on for nearly a year between employers 
and trade unions aimed at providing greater flexibility in this area 
recently ended in failure. Although the employers claimed that their 
proposal would lead to the creation of 400,000 jobs, the 
rank-and-file rejected the agreement that union leaders had finally 
negotiated. This leaves the government in the difficult position of 
having to come up with a compromise solution to bring about the 
needed change in fundamental labor legislation. 


The government's commitment to push the development of certain 
industries such as electronics, nuclear power generation, aeronautics 
and weaponry continues. So also does the assistance to the 
traditional smokestack industries with the emphasis on retraining 
workers and in many cases transferring them to other nationalized 
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industries as the necessary restructuring continues. The French 
government can also be expected to continue its efforts at seeking 
EEC cooperative efforts in aerospace, telecommunications, and 
computers - primarily as a response to U.S. and Japanese strength in 
these sectors. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE 


The overall world economic slowdown, combined with new social 
legislation introduced by the Mitterrand government, has had a 
dampening effect on new U.S. investments in France. In current 
dollars, total U.S. investment in France has declined from $9.13 
billion at the end of 1981 to $7.79 billion in 1982 and to $6.90 
billion in 1983. However, the United States remains France's most 
important foreign investor. 


American business executives were apprehensive about the investment 
climate in France following the election of a socialist government in 
1981, but after initial economic setbacks attributable in large 
measure to government actions based on long-held socialist doctrine, 
the government shifted its economic policies to a more pragmatic 
basis in its efforts to reduce inflation, develop new industries, 
modernize the old and create a new service sector. This has resulted 
in its opening the door wider than ever to encourage new foreign 
investments in France in a double-barreled effort to combat growing 
unemployment and attract high technology industries. 


Although the government continues to scrutinize foreign investment 
applications carefully, the procedure has been administratively 

streamlined and is less politically controversial than in the past. 
Occasional snags may arise in the approval of particular investment 


applications, but these are now generally overcome without undue 
delay. 


A number of measures which were aimed at encouraging foreign 
investments, especially industrial, have been modified to make them 
more attractive. These cover such items as tax incentives, capital 
incentives, special investment loans, other assisted loans, state 
capital-subordinated loans and local assistance which includes the 
sale of land at low cost and lease with option to buy. This latter 
can cover from 50 to 100 percent of private cost. Training subsidies 
are also available and can cover up to 80 percent of the cost of 
training new workers and supervisory personnel. 


The most attractive terms, including the lowest interest rates, are 
granted for financing investments that: 
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create new jobs, maintain existing ones or improve working 
conditions 

increase exports outside the EEC 

improve manufacturing efficiency (automated machines or 
manufacturing processes) 

develop new products or manufacturing processes 

conserve energy and economize raw materials 


Firms that commit themselves to meet one of these criteria are 
eligible for a long term loan, generally 12 years at an interest rate 
which has decreased this year to 9.25 percent. 


Foreign firms can also benefit from new incentives for research and 
development. The Mitterrand government created a Ministry for 
Research and Technology, and while French companies receive most R&D 
grants, foreign firms can qualify if their local subsidiary is judged 
not to be dependent ownership-wise or financially on the parent 
company. Grants can include financial assistance to establish R&D 
facilities outside the Paris area or to carry out research projects. 
The subsidy for such projects can be up to 50 percent of the project 
cost. Another advantage is a tax write-off of up to 25 percent of 
taxes due compared with the previous year. 


Another point of interest is that companies wishing to invest in the 
more highly developed areas such as the Paris region or Lyon will 
today find very little opposition to such investments. This again is 
because of the government's desire to see new jobs created wherever 
they may be. The government still promotes priority zones, 
especially those in regions hardest hit by the decline in the 
smokestack industries, and investors coming into these regions can be 
assured of getting faster approval and more attractive incentives for 
their project. 


There is no discrimination under present government policies against 
U.S. firms coming into France or expanding in France. In fact, the 
French government recently provided preferential financial assistance 
to a major U.S. firm that is in direct competition with similar 
French industries. The amount given was in excess of that normally 
prescribed according to applicable labor and social legislation. The 
decision was made based on past performance by this firm, future 
potential, the international prestige of the firm and the fact that 
it exports. Funds made available were not to create new jobs but to 
conserve existing ones during an extensive business slowdown. 


The French Industrial Development Agency (DATAR), (U.S. address: 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10020, Tel: 212-757-9340), may be 
contacted for information and assistance. This assistance includes 
identifying investment incentives that could be made available and 
advising companies on government procedures to be followed, 
particularly with the Ministry of Economy, Finance and Budget and the 
Ministry of Industrial Redeployment and Foreign Trade. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The United States and France have an active and long standing trading 
relationship. France is the eighth largest supplier for the United 
States, while the United States is the third largest for France after 
Germany and Italy. The positive effects of the upswing in the U.S. 
economy combined with the sharp rise in the value of the dollar have 
definitely been felt in the French economy. 


The French franc's value dropped to an average of more than 8.7 
francs to the dollar during]1984 versus an average of 7.62 in 1983. 
French exports to the U.S. increased over thirty percent in 1983. 
This has shifted the trade balance rather dramatically. The United 
States which historically has had an annual trade surplus with France 
reaching $2.2 billion in 1980 saw the trade balance shift in 1983 to 
$346.3 million in favor of France. This French surplus is estimated 
to have exceeded 

$2 billion in 1984. 


Between 1982 and 1983 French imports of U.S. non-agricultural 
products increased slightly when measured in dollars. During the 
first half of 1984 this trend accelerated. The following table 
shows, by major product category, French imports from the United 
States. While the franc denominated table shows a 3.4 percent 
increase for 1983 vs. 1982 and a 8.1 percent increase for 6 months of 
1984 versus the same period in 1983, on a dollar basis U.S. imports 
to France were up 0.77 percent and down 3.1 percent respectively. 


The drop in U.S. exports is leading U.S. companies increasingly to 
look for other forms of exchange such as joint venture and licensing 
agreements, and new investments. One example of this is in the 
computer industry where the United States is contributing in a major 
way to its development in France both through direct sales and 
investments, and through licensing or joint venture agreements 
between French and U.S. companies. Several U.S. companies already 
present in France have announced plans to expand existing 
manufacturing facilities and in some cases to construct new plants. 


The high value of the dollar means that normal commercial 
considerations in the French market are more important than ever 
before and will require increasing attention from U.S. manufacturers 
and exporters. These include such items as credit terms, quality, 
delivery time, after-sales service, innovative solutions to 
customers' problems, style and design, and French-language consumer 
literature (now mandatory), correspondence and instruction manuals. 


Many U.S. manufactured goods continue to be competitive in the French 
market, because of their quality and technical sophistication, and 
because of the important role they play as components of French 
production for both the domestic and the increasingly critical French 
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FRENCH IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Non-Agricultural Products 
(Figures are in millions of French Francs) 


6 Mos. 
6 Mos. 6 Mos. 1982-83 83-84 
Product Categoty 1983 1983 1984 % Change % Change 


2,124 3,627 « >4,632 - 35. 
1,165 2,014 966 - 46. 
Refined Petroleum 54 959 12 666 - 77. 


-23. 
-17. 
-30. 


1 
9 
4 
Minerals 532 243 529 306 - 0.6 +25. 
3 
8 
0 


Metals and Metal Products 2,230 1,340 2,504 1,413 oA2; 
Non-ferrous Metals 395 386 888 531 
Semifinished Non-ferrous 584 304 537 263 - 8. 


+ 0. 
+37. 


Chemicals and Related 
Products 7,444 4,168 7,756 4,679 


Mechanical /Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment 30,652 17,203 33,953 18,520 


Electronic Equipment 13,862 7,23) 15,904 9,639 
Aeronautical Equipment 7,801 5,382 9,237 4,236 
Industrial Equipment/ 

Other than Machine Tools 3,609 1,775 3,282: 1,792 
Household Appliances 699 373 740 420 
Autos and Motorcycles 81 30 47 38 


Other Wheeled Vehicles 
and All Vehicle Parts 995 


Consumer Goods 4,876 
Shoes 25 51 34 
Furniture 31 18 29 17 
Miscellaneous 77 48 100 68 


TOTAL 59,738 31,984 61,760 34,581 


Source: From a series developed by the French National Economic Statistics 
Institute on the basis of French Customs Statistics. 
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export markets. French industrial equipment and installations which 
are exported frequently use U.S. components because of their 
technology or the technology used in their production, and also the 
quality, availability and world-wide after sales service. 


Many of these goods are in the high technology and specialized 
equipment areas such as industrial controls, robotics, and electronic 
production and test equipment. A brief summary of the best areas of 
opportunity is given at the end of this section. 


The change in the dollar/franc relationship can be expected to 
continue having a negative influence on U.S. exports. Other negative 
features include slow growth levels, the continuing weakness of 
French investment in capital goods equipment, the general tendency of 
the French Government to encourage nationalized French industry to 
"Buy French", and the encouragement of nationalized banks to give 
priority to loans for investments that use French-made equipment. 


COMPUTERS AND PERIPHERALS 


The United States, France's leading supplier of computers and 
peripherals, accounts for 58 percent of French imports. The French 
market for micro-computers, mini-computers and small computers and 
peripherals is growing rapidly, while the market for medium to large 
mainframe computers is expected to decline over the next few years. 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTION & TEST EQUIPMENT 


A priority of France's Industrial Policy is the development of its 
electronics industries. Imports account for 90 percent of domestic 
consumption, of which one-thirdcomes from U.S. manufacturers. The 
largest category of U.S. exports to France is production and assembly 
machines, followed by instruments for testing electrical radio and 
communication circuits. 


AIRCRAFT AND PARTS 


Little real growth is expected in production or sales of aircraft and 
parts in France before late 1985. The United States is France's 
leading supplier of aircraft and parts, exporting primarily airframe 
and engine parts, followed by large commercial aircraft and engines. 


AVIONICS AND GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


The market in France for avionics and ground support equipment is 
expected to grow at a real annual rate of 4 percent from a level of 
$357 million in 1984 to $468 million in 1987. The United States 
should remain France's leading foreign supplier, accounting for 62 
percent of imports. The principal area of growth in French 
production is likely to be for newly designed commercial aircraft 
scheduled to enter service in the second half of the decade. 





ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 


The market for electronic components in France is expected to grow 
from $2.2 billion in 1983 to $3.3 billion in 1987, representing a 
real annual growth rate of 7.5 percent. The current French 
government considers electronic components a strategic item, and 
while wishing to ensure French industry's independence from foreign 
sources is nonetheless encouraging international technological 
co-operation. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE AND SERVICES 


The French market for computer software and services is the second 
largest in the world, estimated at more than $2 billion in 1983. It 
is expected to grow at a real annual rate of 13 percent through 1987, 
with the United States as France's leading supplier of both hardware 
and software. U.S. companies should find a market in France for 
packaged software for large, medium and minicomputers. Micro- 
computers growth rate should explode, and the U.S. share of this 
market will increase rapidly if American microcomputers recently 
introduced in France gain wide acceptance. 


ANALYTICAL/SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTATION 


The French market for analytical and scientific instruments is 
projected to grow at a real rate of 7 percent yearly from 1983-1987. 


The United States is France's leading supplier, accounting for 30 
percent of the $2 billion market in 1983. U.S. companies maintain a 
technological advantage in many areas which will enable them to keep 
a large share of the market, especially since the French Government 
is receptive to imports which contribute to the modernization of 
French research industries. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS 


In 1983 the U.S. accounted for 28 percent of France's $100 million 
import market for industrial controls. Labor costs and stringent 
legislation in France reducing work hours are forcing manufacturers 
to raise their output per man-hour, using larger production runs 
which necessitate more and better measures for control. U.S.-built 
instrumentation which incorporates the latest technology can find a 
market in France in the following areas: instruments that measure 
and control process variables, counting devices, and numerical 
controls and optical devices, particularly those incorporating lasers 
and fiber optics. 





ROBOTICS 


A priority of the French government is the development of its 
robotics industry. Due to the lack of French robotic manufacturers, 
70 percent of components used by the French robotics industry in 1983 
was imported. U.S. robotic equipment and techniques have an 
excellent reputation in France. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


The market for telecommunications in France is expected to grow from 
$3 billion in 1983 to over $4 billion in 1987. Imports supply 10 
percent of the market of which 3 percent was supplied by the United 
States in 1983. U.S. suppliers can expect to increase their share in 
the future because of their advanced technology. The largest 
category of U.S. exports to France is transmitters, for which 1983 
U.S. exports were valued at $18 million. 

MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES 


The United States is first among foreign suppliers of medical 
instruments and supplies, providing 27 percent of France's: imports in 
1983. The market for medical equipment is expected to rise from $554 
million in 1983 to $779 million in 1987. Spiraling costs of medical 
care have focused attention on the need to make health care more 
economical and effective. Advanced diagnostic and therapeutic 
instruments, while expensive, reduce operating costs. 


FRANCHISING 


France is the second largest franchise market in the world after the 
United States. Two-thirds of franchises are linked to the 
distribution of manufactured goods with service franchises and 
manufacturing process franchises comprising the balance. The 
franchise market is expected to grow at an 18% annual rate over the 
next 3 years. This growth should be concentrated in the service 
sector, particularly in fast foods, car rentals and data processing, 
with high technology franchises expected to have the best chance of 
success. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


The machine tool industry in France is evolving towards automated 
systems and towards robotization of current conventional machine 
tools. In 1983 France was 57 percent dependent on imports of machine 
tools, and is expected to increase its dependence to 65 percent by 
1987. The U.S. lost market share in France in 1983 due to the high 
value of the dollar. 
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FOOD PROCESSING AND PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


Innovations in the French food processing sector such as the shift 
from batch type to continuous operations and the growth of the market 
for convenience foods have given rise to a demand for new types of 
food processing and packaging machines. Progress is being made in 
the fields of vacuum packaging, neutral gas packaging and mixed gas 
packaging, and in the use of robots in package filling. Because much 
existing packaging equipment in France is old and obsolete, and 
because France imports 80 percent of its packaging machinery, U.S. 
manufacturers should find a ready market in France for their products. 


PRINTING AND GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


After West Germany, the United States is France's largest supplier of 
printing and graphic arts equipment, having a 13 percent share of 
total imports. Due to a growing trend towards the use of 
sophisticated and automated systems and machinery, U.S. manufacturers 
having such equipment should be able to enter the French market or 
improve market share. With a 15 percent annual growth rate in the 
use of color separation scanners, American companies offering 
continuous-tone, contact screen and electronic dot generation should 
find a market for their products in France. 
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Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 


” Your Staff in Washington 


want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
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more than a magazine. It’s 
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ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
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Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 
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can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 
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